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tion, by any features whatever, puns or repartees, wisdom
or wit, connecting it with Charles Lamb. I grieve to say
that my meetings of any sort with Lamb were few, though
spread through a score of years. That sounds odd for one
that loved Lamb so entirely, and so much venerated his
character. But the reason was that I so seldom visited
London, and Lamb so seldom quitted it. Somewhere about
1810 and 1812 I must have met Lamb repeatedly at the
Courier Office in the Strand ; that is, at Coleridge's, to whom,
as an intimate friend, Mr, Daniel Stewart (a proprietor of
the paper) gave up for a tune the use of some rooms in the
office. Thither, in the London season (May especially and
June), resorted Lamb, Godwin, Sir H. Davy? and, once or
twice, Wordsworth, who visited Sir George Beaumont's
Leicestershire residence of Coleorton early in the spring,
and then travelled up to Grosvenor Square with Sir George
and Lady Beaumont, " spectatum veniens, veniens spectetur ut
ipse."

But in these miscellaneous gatherings Lamb said little,
except when an opening arose for a pun. And how effectual
that sort of small shot was from Mm, I need not say to
anybody who remembers his infirmity of stammering, and
his dexterous management of it for purposes of light and
shade. He was often able to train the roll of stammers
into settling upon the words immediately preceding the
effective one; by which means the key-note of the jest or
sarcasm, benefiting by the sudden liberation of his embar-
goed voice, was delivered with the force of a pistol shot.
That stammer was worth an annuity to him as an ally of
his wit. Firing under cover of that advantage, he did triple
execution : for, in the first place, the distressing sympathy
of the hearers with his distress of utterance won for him
unavoidably the silence of deep attention; and then, whilst
he had us all hoaxed into this attitude of mute suspense by
an appearance of distress that he perhaps did not really feel,
down came a plunging shot into the very thick of us, with
ten times the effect it would else have had. If his stammer-
ing, however, often did him true "yeoman's service," some-
times it led him into scrapes. Coleridge told me of a
ludicrous embarrassment which it caused him at Hastings.